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'Reviews. 



Lucifer, — A Tlieosophn-nl Monthly Journal edited by Mrs. 
Annie Besnut and Mr. G. it. 8- Mead. We have received a 
copy of the above for August Itt-Hi. Apart from its technical 
articles, there is one entitled “ Lancs to a (, -tliolic priest 
No. Ill,” which our friends of t lie “Harvest Field” and ‘“Sophia” 
will do well to read, besides an ithie -.n tide nanied ‘“The unity 
underlying all religions'' (••mrlmh'd by Mrs. llesanl, are* 
miniscence of the Conjurer Caglio.-tru, and *■ An important 
letter” from an apparently mysterious source, in wlueh it is 
observed that the TIieoKophit-al Society might rather perish 
“with both its hapless founders titan tliit it should be permit- 
ted to become no better than an academy of magic and a hall 
of occultism.” Even the Liuit'cr might follow the remark 
with advantage, as it contains an extra dos.- of oc- ultism, and 
some of its mysterious articles may well be omitted and their 
place taken up by interesting and able articles on philosophy. 
Even its interpretation of “ Seslm-sa-vana” is not the highest. 
It is remarked in the above letter. “ The true religion and 

offer the solution of every problem. That the world 
a bad condition morally is a conclusive evidence 
that none of its religions and philosophies, those of the civiliz- 
ed nations less than any other, has ever possessed the truth. 
The right and logical explanations mt the subject of the pro- 
blems of the gr-at dual principles, right and wreng, good and 
evil, liberty and despotism, pain and pleasure egotism and 
altruism, are as impossible to them now as they were 188b 
years ago, &c.” In spite of the mystery that enshrouds the 
authorship of the letter, we cannot help observing that the 
dissatisfaction here so clc»r!y exorcised argues a rather im- 
perfect understanding of the” law of Karma..’’ The world as 
a whole ayus never better. As S tv A mi Vivek&n&nda so 
graphically put it, it is a veritable dog’s tail whose curliness 
can never be mended. It is simply n Held for exercise, a 
gymnasium of souls so to spe»k, where we have to traiu our- 
selves and get better. As Schopenhauer put it the world is a 
penal colony where wo have to suffer our Karma and acquire 
onr freedom, enabling others also at the same time to obtain 
theirs. - There is at all times in it civilization on one side, 
barbarism on the other; one nation is materialistic, another 
philosophical, a third political. In every age Dharmapntras 
and Duryodanas, Rfimas andRavanas, Krishuas,«and Kamsas, 
Vibhishanas and Kumbhakarnas, have lived side by side with 
each other, and the memories of a glorious past and the 
prospects of a future millennium have been held out for the 
satisfaction of the easily depressed, ignorant minds, of which 
we have always an abundance in this world. The world may be 
compared to a river in which as the tides flow into the sea at one 
end, they are springing out at another. Any attempt at establish- 
ing a new philosophy even if it be styled “Theosophy’’ — as u 
panacea for the ills of life, can possibly fare no better than the 
systems that are already in existence. Another curious remark 
in the same letter, deserves a passing notice: — “And it is 
expected to allow the Thuosnphiml Society to drop its noblest 
we the humble disciples of these perfect Lamas who are 
title that of Brotherhood of Humanity, to become a simple 
school of philosophy-!” Such a remark would be natural in 
tbe month of a Christian Missionary, but it comes with 
surprise from a TIieosuphLt. Vedantism is incapable of 
any form of the spiritual selfishness and the numerous lists of 
emancipated souls (Onru p,trampa ras) from Narada's time, 
and even before are proof that its philanthropy is the most 
effective though the least noisy. Some strange theories put 
forward in an article Occult ism in English poetry” con- 
clude an altogether interesting number. 

The Land-Mark of Ethics according to the Gita by Bul- 
loram Mullick, B-A. The title r>tther is misleading for no- 
where is any attempt made t<» bring our the real ethics of the 
Vedanta philosophy. This pamphlet of ;id pages is an outline 
of the Gita with few common's. There are some interesting 
remarks, as, “ Why should God be like the Arab Clan-chief 
darting anger and fire through His eyes and hurling down 
thunder from on high to till miserable humanity with fear! 
Let, us sit beside Him Arjuua-likc, behold Him as a friend, 
and learn to despise the relative unreal, and love the abso- 



philosophy 
is in such 



lute as the sole cause of deliverance.” The doctrine of 
incarnation and “ Visvarupa” are not satisfactorily ex- 
plained. 

Sadhana-Chathushthaya, a lecture by R. Jagannathiali, 
F. T. S. — The lecture is on the whole interesting, though 
there are passages in if. of a rather mysterious nature, e. g., 

“ Tlie video wi ll purified by the touch of Virtuo freely roams 
over the Astral planes . . . and the sddhana chathvsh 
i h a g a. are proscribed as the means for the development of the 
voice. Perhaps TheosophGts cun understand this, it is 
hardly popular. The lecture < on eludes with a beautiful 
quotation from Sir Edwin Arnold which beautifully says. — 

“ If any teach Nirvana is to cease, 

Say unto such they lie.” 

Lectures delivered at the Presidency College Literary 
Society. — Wehave received copies of aseriesof lectures delivered 
on behalf of the Presidency College, Literary Society, Madras. 
The subjects range from “Cycling” to “ Vea&nta Philosophy," 
Mr. Satyanatlmn, M..\„in comparing the Indian and Greek 
philosophies, says that the Indians arrived at the true con- 
ception earlier than the Greeks. The early speculators of 
Greece ne'er went beyond the confines of the material uni-* 
verse, whereas, in India, nhilosophy was given a metaphysical 
turn from the very commencement. Mr. N. Yaithyanatha 
Aiyar, delivered an able lecture on the Vedanta Philo- 
sophy The Honorable Dewtm Bahadur S. Subramaniya 
Aiyar, c.i.k., who presided on the occasions ell observed that 
a man’s spiritual advancement is not for ins benefit alone, for 
he has still his work to do ; and drew attention to the impor- 
tant precept, “ that a man should obtain complete mastery 
over his own senses and mind, and be calm, just and true.’’ 
The lectures are generally interesting and the society thus 
gives scope for original research. 

The Yoga Vasishta (Laghu).— Mr. K. NArayanaswnmi 
Aiyar, E.T.8., of Kunibakomim really deserves to be con- 
gratulated in. on his successful translation of this most inter- 
esting contribution to tbe Vedanta Philosophy. The book is 
full of stories which are very difficult to translate, and the 
Eastern manner of putting them cannot be conveniently rid 
of its foreign ness to the Western readers. Nevertheless, a 
valuable treasure has been opened to him that cares to know, 
whether Indian or foreign. The book is intelligible through- 
out, though the language may here and there be improved. 
The introduction is a little unfortunate as it seems to have a 
tendency to draw attention to the non-essential points (what- 
ever their value might he to the Theosophists) in the stories, 
A list of coincidences between H.P.B 's doctrines and the Toga 
Vuaishta might better have been omitted in the interest of 
the general student of philosophy. A warning is generally 
give uto the students of this book by those competent to 
advise, that only the principles of the story and riot their 
setting should be attended to, and a simile* is generally 
added, tub:., like a man who loses a gem on the road and 
in order to lind it takes the mud and all, and on find- 
ing the gem throws the rest away. Similarly iu reading the 
Fus iifkUt, only the central lesson of the stories and not the 
non-essonri::f elements which have been introduced for 
the sake of story tellim?. should be grasped. To make 
our meaning clearer, in the story of Sikhidvaja, Chhdalai 
is represented as entering into her husband’s mind, and as- 
suming tlm forms of man and woman at the same time ; 
all this belongs to the art of the story so to speak. The 
central lesson pf course being renunciation in its highest light. 
This warning is no where given to the reader in the book 
under review. In other respects the translation is a decided 
success and a standing contribution to tbeVedautie literature. 
We hope that our friend will favour ns with some more trans- 
lations in his simple facile language. The get up of the book 
is very neat. 

The Sanskrit Journal, an interesting monthly published at 
Kumbiikoimm under Lire patronage of B. H. The Maharajah 
of Pudukotra. The first portion is in English, the second in 
Sanskrit, ami tin- third in English and Sanskrit, The English 
articles are uniformly well-written, and are an authority on 
whatever subjects they handle. There is a series of scholarly 
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articles oa Sandhyiivandana, and successive literary criticism 
of ancient poetical works. The .Sanskrit articles an* written 
ill a simple popular style. Science is being made easy for the 
Pundits, and there is a beautiful admix' me- of Eastern and 
Western methods of instruction. English science and Japan 
history go with Vcdic qnot.tions. and poets like Kalidasa and 
Bhavabhnti render their service to the new method of instrno-' 
tion in the journal. The third purl contains the elementary 
Sanskrit Grammar and sundry other translations. The 
Journal is liberally supported by the native states of Truvan- 
core. Cochin and Mysore, and cod fathered by the retired 
Devau Hon. A. Seshayya Sastrynr. C. s. i. For students and 
others wishing to learn Sanskrit, a more convenient help 
cannot he thought of. The annual subscription is Rs. 3-6-0, 
including postace. 



Ittews ant) H-lotcs. 




^ Swami Vivekananda visited Prof. Deusscn in Germany. 
He writes that they " have become fast friends." The Profes- 
sor accompanied the Swami to London 

The Hindu Moral Association A new religious asso- 
ciation of student" has been formed in Madras with Brahma- 
sri R. Sivasankara Pandinji, a. a., k. t. s. us its moral 
adviser, P. V. Rumasawmi Kaju, Esq., Bur-at-hiiv, ns Presi- 
dent, and Messrs. G. Suhnironnia Aiyar and V. Rninuswnmi 
Aiyar, n. a. r,. t., as Vice-Presidents. Tin? Society has lived 
. life of six months, regularly meets and promises to continue, 
its library contains nearly 300 hooks, and ii is supplied with 
the J. B. liodhini, the Awakened India, the Times, Ac. It 
holds religious classes, in which Mr. Pandiaji lectures about 
the Blmgftvnd-Gitft and other things. It is intended to extend 
the readiiur room and library, for which tho liberal support of 
the- patriotic public is earnestly solicited. 

More SanyasinB. — Swami Sadananda. a diseinlc of Swnmi 
Vivekananda. and Swnmi Krishuannndu. a disciple of Pnrnmn- 
litimna Ramukrislum, were in Madras for two weeks last 
month on their way to Uamesvurnm. They impressed nil 
who came in contact with them with their love and their 
purity of character. 

Vedantism in America. — We learn from the latest Ameri- 
can cuttings that Mr. Edward Day and Miss Mary Phillips 
have an interesting programme before them for this season, 
the spreading of the Vedanta in the higher circles of 
America. 

Swami Saradananda is reported to he dointr yeoman’s 
service in the field of our philosophy in America. He is talked 
of as an interesting figure, and is very much liked. People 
expect to hear much front him in New York this winter. 

A public lecture. — An interesting and largely attended 
public meeting was held at Paelmiyappa's Hull, Madras, on 
Friday, the 9fch ultimo, in connection with the 2nd Anniversary 
of the Young Men’s Hindu Association. Prof. Rangaclmry*. m.a., 
delivered an address on the *' Central Lesson of the Gita," and 
the Hon. Justice Subramania Aiyar occupied the chair. 

The Czar on India. — Wo find the following passage ill “ The 
Travel in tho Eaat of Nicliohia. Etmawor of Russia", where- 
in India is described as tho land of spirituality and wisdom. 
“ To-morrow, India Sleep desert." mine eyes. I vainly sought 
it in the balmy night, in the gold and crimson of the rising 
sun ; the duwa greets the promised Inml, where the heavens 
are pervaded with the charms of h»ve, but passion is conquer- 
ed by an unspeakable sadness — where lifo glows bright, 
yet all is as a dream, and breathes with beauty irresist- 
ible as death. O land of during dreams and soaring 
thought! Though risest out of the azure deep, whose 
mournful meaning echoes Radiy beck tho discord reign- 
ing in the weary heart. India lies before us! Here holiness 



and peaco appeared in visions unto mon contemptuous of 
pleasure ; since their age the people live the self-same life, 
yearning for the Divinity, for freedom and atonement. Here, 
where the earthly realm of sorrow borders on the heavens, 
and when the soul is crushed by unceasing torments, this 
magic hind calls u< into a world of wonders, into the realm 
of the eternal mysteries and of boundless wisdom .*’ — The 
Brahma vd din. 



An Admirer of Swami Vivekananda.— We have received a 
very enthusiastic letter from one of our subscribers, 
Mr. Bhol-t D«tt Gurnraiii. to which we have great pleasure in 
referring. The Gentleman says he is a Brahman by birth, 
but wandered long without a religion : his leanings were 
sometimes towards Christianity, sometimes towan: heArya 

Samaj. Last year he poems to luve come by the Swami's 
lectures, and yearns to be taken bv him as a disciple if found 
worthy. Blessed arc ye that hunger now : for ye shall be 
filled." 



Swami Avedananda in London -. — Swami Avedananda, who 
has safely reached London, w rites to say that he met two 
of the greatest European Vedautins, Prof. Max Mul'cr and 
Prof. "Deussen, and had an interesting conversation with the 
latter in Sanskrit. He is now working with Swami Viveka- 
nanda, who ia holding classes on Vedanta, at WiabUlcdpri, 
London, which a large number of influential ladies and gentle- 
men eagerly attend. . * 
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Gnana Yoga ... ... ... ... 2 8 

! Guana Yoga, Single Lectures, each ... 0 2 

Except Cosmos and Vedanta, each ... 0 4 

ITindaism ... ... .05 

Bhakti or Devotion ... ... ... 0 2 

Atman ... ... .02 

Raja Yoga ... ... ..14 

Colombo tc Almora (cloth) ... ' 

Six Madras Lectures ... ... ... 0 8 

Karma Yoga ... 10 

Bhaktl Yoga ... ... ...10 

Real and Apparent Man ... ... ... 0 2 

Deussen’s System dos Vedanta . ... ... 0 2 



Translation of Bhagavat Gita with Sankara’s Commeu- 

tary in English, by A. Mahadeva Sastry, b.a. ... 3 0 

Apply to— THE MANAGER, 
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Mylapore, Madras. 
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Please Read This III 

The Ideal of Truthfulness 

THE STORY OF II A RICH A NDR A 

In English. 

A true Pathetic Story : Every one should have this Book. 

Price. As. 5 only. Postage extra 

OPINIONS. 

The Power and the Guardian, Calcutta . — This volume before 
ufl gives tho public. Native and European, nil idea of the 
hignest perfection of truthfulness which model characters 
attained in days of old and ought to remind the readers that 
the ancient Hindus may unquestionably stand before us as 
our guides in tho higher aspirations of our moral natnre. 

Rays of Light. Columbo, Ceylon . — The " Ideal of Truthfulness 
is excellently portrayed, and the story of Harichandra has a 
good lesson to teach. We are glad to note that the story has 
boon translated into English, and we commend tho book to all 
readors." 

Sold by Messrs. T. S. SUBRAMANIA * Co., 

Publishers, Ac.. Palghal. 
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Books by Mrs. A- Besant. 

The Bhagavat Geeta, translated by Mrs. A. Besnut. Paper, 
Its. 0-8-0. 

Death and After. u». i-o-o. 

In the Outer Court- Us. l -14-0. 



SANSKRIT BOOKS. 

The Bhagavat Geeta. Large typo **iik binding. 1 ( o-i i-o. 

Do Midi Ho typo. Us. 0-4-0. 

Do Silk Binding. Us. 0-8-0. 

Do with tiie commentary (GitiUatparyabodliini) of 
Sankiiinnnnda Saruswati. Us. 5-4-0. 

The Manusmriti ; with the commentary (Manvarthainuktavali) 
of Kollnkabhatta. Rs. 2-2-0. 

The Yares Geeta. Us. 0-3-0. 

The Avadhuta Geeta. Us. o-3-o. 

Ten Upanishads- Silk. Us. i-4-o. 

Pandava Geeta- Us. 



BOOKS REDUCED IN PRICES. 

A Rare Opportunity ! 

Don’t Miss This \ \ 

A Sanskrit English Dictionary, being a practical hand-book 
with Transliteration and Etymological Analysis throughout, by A.A. 
Macdonnell, M.A., Ph. n. Cloth 4 to Published Price £‘2-26. Reduced 
to Us. 10 only. (Foreign 14s. including postage.) 

Special Offer. 

TO READERS OF “ THE AWAKENED INDIA.” 

To any one mentioning this Magazine we offer this above Diction- 
ary for Us. 7-8-0- 

Important to Medical Men on the Diseases of the Kidney, 

amenable to surgical treatment. Lectures to Practitioners, by 
D. Newman, M. IJ., 800 pages, Cloth, (hit lettered. Published 
Price 16s. 

We are now soiling this book at the low price of Its. 8 only. 

An early order is requested, aa the greatest portion of our 
supplies has been exhausted. Only a small number more being 
in stock, we call the attention of Medical Men, and solicit 
early orders. 

Lot No. 1. . 



Swami Vivekananda Series. 



Raja Yoga Philosophy. Lectures delivered in New- York 
winter of isskVou. by Swami Vivekananda on Raja Yoga, 

■ ?r conquering t ho inU-nuil nature, also Ihitaujali's Yoga aphorisms, 
with commentaries. Crown, 8 vo. (Third Edition). Its. 2-10-0. 

Karma Yoga : Eight. Lectures, hy Swami Vivekananda. Paper. 
Um. l-O-U. 



Bhakti Yoga: Cloth. Us. 1-8-0. Paper. Us. 1-0-0. 

Guana Yoga : hiviurcs, CMh. Jta. 2 -s-o. 

From Colombo to Alinora, The Swami Vivekananda’s Tour 

comprising Es-vcntecn Left tires. Its. 1-4-0. 

Swami’s Visit to Ceylon- As. r». 

The Atman. As. 2. 

Ideal of Universal Religion. Us 0-2-6. 

The Real and the Apparent Man. As. 2-6. 

Hinduism : Very neatly got up. As. 5. 

Bhakti or Devotion (aresmne). As. 2. 

Swami Vivekananda Series, published by S. C. Mitra, Part I- 
Us. 1-0-0. 



Life of Sree ilamnkriahnu Leva. lie. 0-1-0. 



BOOKS ON VEDANTA. 



Narada Sutra, Enquiry into Love (Bhakti Jigna.su) Trans- 
lated from the Sanskrit with an independent commentary. Cloth 
Its. 2-1 (MS. 

• 

Agastya Sutras with an introduction, by Pandit R. Anantha- 
krislum Sastri. {This is a rare manuscript.) Aa. 6. 

Gaudapada’s Devi Sutras : Translated into English by Pandit 
It. Amuitfiakiishna Sastri, \s. 6. 

Discourses on the Bhagavat Geeta, a treatise intended to help 
the study of the Philosophy of Bhagvat Geeta. As. 12. 

The Yoga Sutra, of Patanpili (Translation, with introduction 
appendix and Notes) based upon several authentic commentaries, 
Us. 1-6-0, 

A Compendium of Raja Yoga Philosophy, comprising the 
Principal treatises of Srimut Sankaruyacharya and other renown- 
ed authors. Us. 1-8-0. 

The Vedic Philosophy or an exposition of the sacred and Mys- 
terious Monosyllable (Aum) by Har N a ray an a. Price 

Us. 1-8-0. 



The Vedantic Philosophy, by Professor Max-MiiUer. • Three 
Lectures on Vedantic Philosophy). Cloth, Rs. 3-12-0. 

“ Self-Help” With illustrations of Conduct and Presevereoce, 
bv Dr, 8. Smiles. Its- 2-10-0. 

A Short History of Aryan Medical Science in English, by 
U. H. Sir Bhagavat Sinhjec. K. C. I. E., M. D., D. C. L., L L. D.,. 
F. 11. 0. P. Thakore Suheb of Gondnl. Cloth, its. 8-4-0. 

India or what can it teach us, by Professor Max-Miiller 
Ka. 2-10-0. 

The Light of Asia or the great denunciation (Mahabhiniahkra- 
mana). Being The JL.UV and teaching <>f Gautama, Prince of India 
and Founder of Buddhism), by Sir E. 'Arnold. Cloth, Its. 2-4-0. 

The Great Indian Epics* The stories of the ltamayana and 
Mahabhaiata. Cloth, Us. 3-12-0. 

On the Philosophy of the Vedanta in its Relation to Occi- 
dental Metaphysics, by Dr. Paul. Deussen* Cloth, Rs, 2-4-0. 

Sakuntahl or The Lost Ring, An Indian Drama translated into 
English IVoso, and verse from the Sanskrit of Kalidasa, with a 
coloured rontapiece : Sakuntala writing: a love letter on a lotus 
leaf, by Sir M, Williams, k. c, i. e. Cloth, Rs. 3-12-0. 

g^To customers ordering all the above books (Lot Ko. I) the 
Sanskrit Dictionary will bo given for Us. 2. 

TAMIL BOOKS I I I 

A XEW NOVEL IN TAMIL. 

% 

Padmavaticharitram. by a, Mnciaviab, b. a., Neatly got up 
Us. 0-12-0. 

Maatliar Neethi : A prose work full of morals, 200 pges.- Ss. 0-8-0. 
Apply sharp to — 

M kjjs ks. T. 8 S C li U AM AN I A & Co.. 



Principal Twelve Select Upanishads, with Notes from tn'u 

Rhashya of Srimat Hankar&chary.i nnd An.'imlagiri, being a reprint 
of tbn translation published by the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Cloth. Us. 4-0-0. 

Tattva Kaumudi (Sniikhyn) with ;id English translation with the 
the Sanskrit Text. Ur. 1-10-Ct* 

The Jivanmukti-Viveka or the Path of Liberation in this Life, 
by Swami Sri Vjd varan vasaraswati. Rendered into English. 
Its. 1-8-0. 

PrabodliaChandrodaya Nataka<>r i of the moon intellect, a 
Spiritual drama and Alma Bodha or The Knowledge of , Self. 
lts. »-8-U. 

Sankhyaka'rika, by Is war a Krishna, its. 2-0*0. 

The Yogasara Sangralia Us. 2-0-0. 

Brahma. Iswara, and Maya- Ur. 0-4-0. 

Hindu System of Worship. Us. 0 * 4 . 0 . 

Vedantic Conception of Prana. u 8 . 0-2-0. 

The Bhagwat Geeta, by Pramrula Das Mitra. Paper, Its. 1-8-0 
Cloth, Us. 1-0-0. 

The Bhagwat Geeta, by C. Wilkins. Rs. 1-0-0. 

The Upanishads translated into English by Mead and Chattopa- 
dhyaya, 2 vols. Its. 1-0-0. 

Hindu System of Religious Science and Religious Art, hy 

Sarsi Lai Sirkar, m.a., Its. 1-4-0. 

Anandalahari. Us. 0 - 8 - 0 . 
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HjFitstpdncfple 

FROM MARUTHAIVI'RAN* TO MAHA' VISHNU. 

• In our last issue, we had occasion to determine the 
province of the philosophy of the Vedanta. In its prac- 
tical application, it consists in the purging out of the 
grosser elements in man, in the complete subjugation 
and voluntary surrender of the lower human nature, “in 
working out the brute and working in the God”, in the 
attainment of that 44 peace which passeth all under- 
standing.” To enjoy that peace for the space of even a 
second is equal to the benefit, says Yoga V&sishta, of a 
Rajas&ya sacrifice ; to live ten minutes in the enjoymeht 
of that beatitude of the nuptials with God confers the 
benefit, says the same enlightened authority, of an asva- 
mSdha sacrifice. 

The difficulty of attaining that state of peace — “ Om 
Santi S£nti Sdnti,” all peace, peace, peace — is so great 
that Th^yum&navarf says, “ It would be easier to fly in 
the air, to wander unseen, to walk on fire, to play with 
the lior. and the cobra, and to do ever so many other 
wonderful things” ; the ascent on flying machines and 
balloons is nothing when compared to the difficulty of 
entering into the inner bower of the human mind, which 
is an abode of bliss and peace sweetly combined like 
sugar with honey — retreating there into that bower and 
standing four-square to all the storms that might blow 
around, and to the battery that might go on pulling down 
the rampart walls of the body, the social organism and 
the state, and utterly unmindful of the war i ha i might 
be going on in the outer world. To so retreat like the 
snail, to draw one’s out-going energies within ‘like the 
tortoise that draws its limbs within in times of danger’ — 
Gita, II, 58 — , Is a rare privilege attained by the grace 

* A terrible deity worshipped by the low classes, especially at 
Madura. 

f Reader, be not tired of this name, as that poor peasant was 
of the name of Aristides in Grecian History, for he is the man 
who has made philosophy most poetical in the South. 



of God, by the blessings of the Guru, and by constant 
practice. The Tuscan artist that viewed at evening from 
the top of Fesol£ or in Waldarno* the spotted globe of 
the Moon’ is nothing before the man who is able to draw 
himself withtn himself. Indeed, the toil and turmoil ofthe 
modern-day life, the noise and din of the work-a-day 
world, which seems to progress terribly with the progress 
of the suns, as indicated by that melancholy and fortu- 
nately false expression, “struggle for existence,” is 
pitiable and terrible to think of There is really no 
struggle for existence : all this apparent elbowing and 
pushing is a result of the false idea we have about our- 
selves, of the end in view we have set before our- 
selves, w«., to struggleand survive. We are struggling 
not for existence ; for, as a great poetess has said, 14 We 
are bound to live as far as the impetus that sent us here 
lasts, for the God that made us is not dead.” We 
are all of us struggling, not to survive, but to live freely 
and happily, steering consciously or unconsciously to- 
wards that peace of mind 44 which passeth all under- 
standing”, and which is the crown of the constant prac- 
tice of knowledge and virtue. Alas ! how difficult it is 
for the man of the world, the man of the Gujili*, to enjoy 
peace of mind for even one minute ! How that long 
desired repose eludes our grasp iike fairy gold ! while 
wealth comes and goes, while youth leaves us stranded on 
the shore, while old age threatens us with its fallen jaw 
and a fearful prospect when that peace is most needed. 
You cannot see people in London, and you should not 
see, for, says Washington Irvine, they are literally 
the market, and with them time is money. We poor 

men have time to gather the fallen leaves, but hardly 

* 

time to burn them in winter and have a little fireside. 
“ I had been for six months in Italy,” says Ruskin, 
“never for a single moment quit nf liability to interrup- 
tion of thought by day or night whenever I was awake. 
In the streets of every city there are entirely monstrous 

* The Madras market where stolen and other miscellaneous 
articles find a sale. 
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and inhuman noises in perpetual recurrence — the violent 
ratftle of carriages driven habitually in brutal and sense- 
less haste, creaking and thundering under loads too greaj^ 
for their cattle, urged on by perpetual roars and shouts ; 
the bellowing and howling of obscene wretches far into 
the night, clashing with the Church-bells in the morn- 
ing dashed into wreckless discord from twenty towers 
at once, as if naughty devils to defy and destroy the 
quiet of God's sky and mock the loss of His harmony ; 
filthy, stridulous shrieks and squeaks reaching for miles 
around into the quiet air from the rail-road stations at 
every gate ; and the vociferation and legs and frantic 
noise of a passing populace whose every word was in 
mean passion or in unclean jest.” How* pathetic* in the 
same strain is the complaint of Schopenhauer against the 
dust in the road and the reckless noise in the streets un- 
der the friction of elbowing ! The thoughtful man 
wants repose; and many a time and oft has retired 
into the forest or hid himself in the cave, to have a sin- 
gle hour under the calm sky, to roam. “ retired like 
noon-tide dew” — leaving the noisy world to itself- -near 
the running brooks “ murmuring a music sweeter than 
their own,” and to try with all a Guru’s grace to retreat 
more within himself without either eyes or ears, him- 
self his world and his own God. How many a Bharata 
has descended from his throne in the midst of regal en- 
joyment for the quiet air of heaven and the quieter 
retreat into the inner world ! To conquer this kingdom 
behind the curtain, to gain this dominion of the Self is 
the final aim, the summum donum of life. 

This, however, being very difficult of attainment, it ts 
necessary that there should be steps leading to this 
sanctum sanctorum. 1 cannot ask my innocent old 
grand-mother or my busy domestic wife to retreat all 
at once into her internal Self ; that requires a warrior’s 
strength and more than a warrior’s courage. What 
do you think stands between them and their em- 
pire, reader ? Remember Nanda’s tale elsewhere told, 
and its moral- There are Viran, Irulan, K&tteri, Verian, 
Nondi, Ch&tnundi and a whole host of aboriginal dei- 
ties with big bellies and difficult appetites. Nay, not 
merely they. Go to the same story again ; we are 
slaves ; Nanda, A'nanda, this sportive Atman playing 
within its prison like a calf leaping to the length of its 
tether, is a Pariah slave. He has his master to obey 
and kinsmen to fear : and how many masters have we ? 
How many passions mocking us at every turn, opening 
loose our coat, though we are trying to button and 
close it up to the chin, and robbing us every moment 
of our master’s cap ! Our belly is a great monitor, the 
agricultural god that we have to feed. We make all 
sorts of noise and keep up this world of strife ; and 
ourselves die in the midst of the fray, sweating and 
bleeding desperately — our place taken by another whose 
way is exactly similar: such being the case, how difficult 
it is for us to attain without a ladder to the peace of 
Heaven ! 

Have you ever contemplated, serious reader, upon the 
diversity thatexists around you, theinfinity that confronts 
you on every side, the multitude of lives visible and 
invisible that live in the water, that float in the air, that 
enter into your nostrils, that flow in ypur veins, that 
people the starry heavens — what an infinite multitude, 
what a desperate diversity, go that Sri Krishna himself 
said. * l Nanthdsti mama divyfmam vtbh&tih&fh Paran- 
tapa" there is no end to my wealth phenomena), O my 
friend Arjuna ! You or I cannot deseribe it, Why ! 
comparing that multitude to an ocean, the ocean is a 



speck in that infinity, but we are obliged to talk by our 
own play-things : take that infinity as an ocean, take a 
wave, take its crowning froth, take the top thereof, nay, 
take therein a particular atom ; in that atom is folded up 
this whole mass of humanity. Consider that mass at pres- 
ent and look into the vast variety that exists there. We 
do not know if the bear differs from the man, more than 
one man from another. From an Iago, who could not 
endure the happiness or virtue of others, to a Buddha, 
whose heart was melting with abundant flow of love to 
all mankind and whose only object was the advancement 
of human virtue ; from Dame Darkmans, the cynical 
philosopher who wished everything to be turned to 
dust and ashes, to • Francis de Assissi, to whom the 
nightingale was a sister and the lark a brother ; from 
the raging pestilential witch that wanted every marriage 
to be turned into a funeral and regarded more the 
funeral cakes than the marriage bhuri (gift), to a 
Sankara, whose love to the world was spontaneous like 
the fight of the moon, who could approach the leper 
cast off by the village and, finding in him the qualities 
for discipleship, confer upon him the highest good, the 
blessing of divine instruction ; from a daring and in- 
triguing Lady Macbeth to a gentle philanthropic Miss 
Florence Nightingale ; from the cunning court-fool with 
motley gear pandering to his belly like a pig to Sri 
Krishna, who could change a hero’s melancholy into 
philosophical solace and purge the illusion of self by 
the vision of the Brahmin going round the fire — what 
an infinite variety ol characters, which Shakespeares, 
Scotts, K&lidasas and Kambans cannot sufficiently do 
justice to ; what permutation and combination of a few 
apparently simple qualities rendered complex for 
the artist and philosopher. Oh God ! how rich is 
Thy wealth ; how abundant the variety of Thy manifes- 
tation ; what a field for working out past Karma (the 
result of past action) ; and with all that, what singular 
unity ! So that if any religion were possible for ail, a 
common underlying net work of principles becomes also 
possible, and a vast complex religion may safely be 
bull t upon the rock of that foundation impregnable for 
all time. 

Religion is an essential factor of human progress, a 
necessary element in society. “ Man has strnctural 
relation,” says Kant, “ with three things, God, world 
and soul.” He cannot escape these. They hunt him 
wherever he may be. He may hide himself in soft 
pillowed leather cushions!: he may shelter himself 
under the laughing lips of women, or he may ascend 
mountain-like peacock thrones ; but wherever lie may 
he, as the sky always is above him and envelops 
him, so does this problem of life and death. It haunts 
him like a nightmare and presses for solution. A 
solution he must give even from the lap of Iris lady- 
love, even from the Sandwich islands, even from the 
solitudes of the forest, even on mountain-like peacock 
thrones. 

Agnosticism is only a passage in human progress. - It 
marks the transition stage where superstitious early 
faith is about to be changed to philosophical religion. 
Nature gives sound blows ; and the child diet of a 
M elfin's Food of an unscientific belief ceases to satisfy. 
But progress is not destruction but building up. So 
through this process of Agnosticism which is- no thing 
but the destruction of unquestioning faith, religion will 
get scientifically erected up into philosophy. Doubt is 
the interval between the morning breakfast and the late 
dinner. The newly built High Court tower has to be 
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tested by artificial battery or natural storm, and then 
alone may the judges safely hold their sittings there. 
Similarly, when the dear child is dying before one’s face 
and* prayers avail not, when the beautiful wife is sudden, 
ly transformed into an ugly leper, when the Huzur 
Sheiistadar finds himself suddenly dismissed for no 
apparent cause, when the world appears inimical, <inful 
and unjust, when a Kuchela struggles for livelihood 
With a battalion of naked children and a half-clad wife 
&nd while R&vana enjoys a mountain-like golden palace 
and controls the spheres — and physical science seems to 
account for creation and destruction by its laws of 
natter and energy — doubt arises. It might often cul- 
minate in despair and suicide, lint killing is no end- 
ing. Only the curtain falls, the .scene changes, and the 
hero appears dressed up in a new fashion — that is all. 
You may doubt the existence of God and live in it foi 
some time. But you, who cannot long doubt whether 
your young Amv returns your love in spring lime 
or not, can you long doubt if you have a soul to save? 
No! Huxley did not die a sceptic. Indeed, scepticism 
cannot be a religion; and though "honest doubt is 
better than half the creeds, 1 ' it is not itself one. Young 
Amy’s hair is turned to grey in spite of the doctor's 
drugs. Youthful Locksley's blood is down once again. 
God again comes fora share in his heart. Young Amy, 
young no more, is too shrivelled to occupy that cavity. 
Nature administers good whipping ; many an evil comes 
and goes; there is a knock against the knavish pate, a 
curse against the day that brought him down, when 
Amy takes to a gilded fool. Adversity is yet a toad 
haying a precious gem in its head, and that gem is 
philosophy* Social science was studied in youth and 
Other sciences in manhood, but these are not enough. 
Some day the warrant comes and the knock is heard at 
the door. “ Dukring ktxranc" (Grammar) does not 
save. Another science has to be sought after. God is 
its teacher and God is its reward. Is not religion 
necessary now ? Thank God there is a belly here, the 
God Ganesh, that nature has a whip and death conies for 
a share of your heart- “ Blessed are they that mourn, for 
they shall be comforted.” "Blessed are the * poor in 
spirit for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven.*’ 

Religion thus being a necessity, anil shades of human 
character being too infinite for even a Shakespeare or a 
Raphael, it necessarily follows that there must be dif- 
ferent grades for different men. crutches of different 
lengths for men of different heights, different rungs 
in the ladder of spiritual progress all connected and 
held together by a firm philosophy which stands as 
their common basis and supports them for all eternity. 
When young, we thought that as the propositions 
of Euclid are one and the same for ail mankind — 
though some knock their heads in vain against the 
deductions— so. if there should be a religion, it should 
be common to ail mankind. The difference is that 
geometry is not a matter of human aptitudes, there 
are no tendencies in it, it is all exact like the laws of 
astronomy or physical -cience. The law of gravitation 
is the same for the Yogi and the ordinary man. Moon- 
light is innocent of the distinction of rich and poor. But 
one kind of wife will noi suit all the world ; one man 
wants her to be black, another wants her to be noisy 
and quarrelsome, a third desires her to be effeminate 
and modest, a fourth requires her to wear stockings all 
day long and talk nothing but English. A mother does 
not suit the fancy of all her children. Likewise, religion 



is a matter of mind ; there is no exactness in it except in 
its finaUpbilosophy. Even in the roads there is 
siderable difference, and that is why a Guru is io 
seriously insisted upon. 

Some over-wise men think that their intellect is their 
Guru, or that the impersonal God is their Guru. But 
when they enter into the awful solitude of the narrow 
way, when they climb the steep ascent swimming against 
the gravitation of the earth, when the loneliness of the 
path, its pitfalls and dangers and snares and sphinx- 
questions Begin to be suspected, then the necessity for 
a Guru will be. apparent. The warrior requires a 
charioteer. Until then the over-wise man is half a fool 
wishing to “ rush in where angels fear to tread.” 

So then, different grades of religion, or rather different 
religions cemented together by one common philosophy 
and recognizing their bond of unity being necessary.it 
becomes next clear that these various grades differ in their 
tendencies, each however leading to its next higher. It 
may be asked, hoiv is this possible ? How can one religion 
be connected with another and where is the possibility 
of a common philosophy ? And if such a philosophy be 
possible, what are its fundamentals ? To take a simile, 
— we are not to travel far, our India is rich enough in 
illustrations — the northern Hindi-speaking Panjabi is in 
some respects a different man from the Malayalam 
talking Nambfldri ; but between these races of North and 
South, the rich Parsis of the western coast and the poor 
fishermen of the Coromandel,' there is still a common 
bond through political affinity, homage to the same 
philosophy and homage to a common sacred literature ; 
the Ganges is the common property of the whole race, 
the Himalayas are the pride of all the country ; Rames- 
waram has its devotees from the snowy hills to the 
Southern cape. Th&yumanavar chants the Upanishads 
in Tamil, Sankara preaches them in Sanskrit. Buddha 
takes his transmigration theory from the Vedas ; and 
even the Fire-worship of the Parsis is nothing unknown 
to ancient Rishis. The fisherman who suddenly loses 
his child comforts ohimself with the same doctrine of 
karma as the Sanyfoin of Benares. The Congress is a 
common : ->stitution of modern days. The Muhammadan 
Akbar rendered the Srutis into Arabic ; and the Indian 
Mastftn is not far different from the retired Yogi. So 
then, India, peopled as it is with a vast variety of races, 
has yet a nation with common sympathies and common 
interests. 

Similarly, the dread M'aruthaiviran, who killed with 
his legendary axe one thousand persons in the course 
of a single night (the English soldier is requested to 
laugh within his sleeve), has a close kinship with the 
Jesus of Nazareth, the Alin of the Koran, the Krishna 
of the Gita and the Vishnu of the milky sea. 

t. They are all o( them Gods. 

a. They are all worshipped. 

3 . Man has hopes in the possibility of being saved 
by them. 

4 . All the worshippers want to be saved from the 
misery of the world. Only, one thinks that he alone 
will be saved, and even for that he will have to wait till 
the Judgment day ; another thinks that he could be 
saved only by a multitude of black-eyed girls ; a third 
thinks that without the honor of moustaches, sharp 
steel axes and high-heeled shoes, there can be no god ; 
another thinks that unless a virgin could bring forth a 
child, there would be no salvation for any one on earth 
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another thinks that unless his God could love : n thousand 
and three women and be in all their houses at the same 
time, there could be no moisAa; another yet thinks that 
unless his God sleeps, the world could not get on for one 
moment. By the way the true VcdAntin has an odd 
humour in him like the man in the story who cried Beb- 
bebe to everyone that came to him. He can enjoy as a 
spectator the big drama of the world, he not being the 
stage king or an imitation foot. To every thing in com- 
mon he has a nod of assent. Marulhatvtran must have 
high-heeled shoes, he says, for 

yathd pasyati chakshubhydm tat tadatmi'ti bhdvayet — 
The high-heeled shoes, the whiskered figure that walks 
upon them are both God, he says. And if Mahavjshnu 
sleeps on the milky sea, he says, it has a splendid inner 
meaning (for which see p. 57). Krishna, he adds 
is bound to be imprisoned in all lovers’ hearts alike, 
and so on. 

But it is difficult to be so impartial- The Muhamma- 
dan wants his Houris and Houris alone. The Vaish- 
navite wants his god to wear Pulvis Alba alone. It is 
all the story of the blind men that saw the elephant. A 
child thinks that sugar is the sweetest thing in the world, 
another the mango fruit, a third a silk cloth, a fourth the 
cur festival, and so on- All want something sweet. 
They are all agreed on that one thing. It is the same 
with these men. They all want to be saved but each 
wants his own Heaven. 

5. All want somehow to leave this wicked world 
soon. Some say that Satan came and disturbed it. 
Others say we reap what we sowed. 

6. All believe in their own immortality. All the 
world may die, but John Bull and ViriU&mt have faith 
in their own eternity. 

7. All believe that sin is bad and that virtue alone 
is good, though it is difficult for most men to do as they 
feel. 

8. AH agree in thinking, though our fishermen are 
not distinctly conscious of it, that the evils of the world 
are due to selfishness, aod that, if the self be destroyed, 
the root of the misery is cut down. 

9. All, superstitiously or otherwise, fall at the feet of 
men who have cast off their little selves and risen -is 
pillars to Heaven. 

jo. No mar. finds it possible to live long without a 
rv‘ ion. though he decorates his God with a oig 
turban, or with silvery beard, or as laughing on the 
peacock, or dancing with a flute, or sleeping on the 
milky sea, or contemplating on the silver mountains, 
or mourning on the cross, or lisping ir. His virgin 
mother's arms. All these are true to the Vedftntin to whom 
nothing in this God-ruled world is out of place. Only, 
some mtn :ire looking at the sun from the wells that 
thev have souk, others from she pit? ir: which ihey.ue 
hiding themselves, oihcis with yellow-colored oes, 
others yet from upstair houses. o»her* through windows 
and glass panes,others frnm balloons and flying machines, 
a few with telescopes on Fesoi£ heights, and a few others 
with flowers mixed with water at the birthplace of 
the Ganges on the never-dying Himalayas, uttering 
there the mantra of mantras , the Gdyatri (the Indian 
prayer). 

How there are different stages and how through all of 
them there runs a unity of Godhead as a siring in a 
pearl garland, to use $ri Krishna's phrase, is a subject 
which we reserve for a future occasion. 



$bc 'Ka'ma'vmna— ttbe Secret of its 

Succcee. 

Tukkk have been some great poems of the world known 
as Epic Poems. In the West, we have the Iliad of Homer, 
which is counted the greatest ; next iti rank are the 
pooins of Virgil, Tasso, Milton and other great writers, lu 
the East, there are some poo ms among the Persisns and 
other nations known us Epic; bat tbe Epic Poems nf. the 
the East, properly so-called, are the Rdmdyanu and MnliA- 
bhfimtu Considering hII those poems together, it is not 
difficult to see that the only Epic Poems Unit are popu- 
lar, in addition to being-favorites of the learned am) the 
philosophical, are the two great Poems of India. They 
are indeed popular, in tho truest, sense of the term. We 
all know, how, almost every day, the RAmdyanu und 
Mahabhdruta are read and explained by the learaed ami 
initiated to large concourses of people, who listen to them 
with deep attention and imbibe tho principles of conduct 
illustrated by the actions of tho chat actors that pla v so 
conspicuous u part in them. There is nothing similar to 
that in the We-t. In England, we don't see tho ordinary 
people listening to the Paradise Lost read out to them in 
the way in which the Riimayaua is read out in our 
country. Nor have the people there (he same affection 
for the work, so to speak, that the people here have f**i* 
the Rdtnayuua. Now the question arises — what are the 
societs of the success of the RiimAyaua ? Again, this is 
not a success of yesterday, nor of ordinary magnitude. 
It is a success, which ha» shone forth for ages past; and 
as to its magnitude, we have simply to illustrate it thus. 
At Gangotri, which is the northern most poiut of India, 
in a sense, the Chief Panda goes by the name 0/ U;>..ia- 
shut an. At Kauyukumari (Cape Comorin) the Chief 
Archuka is Ramabhattar Iu the intermediate country, 
should a ceusns be taken of all the Hindus, that bear tho 
uame of Rama, it will be found that they form a very 
large fraction of the whole body, Whence the grout iu\s3 
of this name ? — is the question as stated supra The an- 
swer is simple. Truth aud Justice are dearer to mankind 
than the Sou und the Moou. This i« true iu spite of all 
that has been said about the frailties of the human spe- 
cies. The Ramfiyunu has for its subject Rama, wh>« was 
pre-eminently the advocate of these two great principles 
of c.vistmice ; because the world exists, supported by 
truth and justice. Of all the epithots that V&luiiki, the 
great author of the Kanmysua. has bestowed on Kama, 
the greatest is *’ Saty a d ha riua pariyanah” — i.e., "one 
who.-e eminent course of condunt was governed by truth 
and justice. " Lakshtnuua, the brother of Rama, sorely 
grieved at the sudden chutige of affairs, wh-n Ram» was 
asked by his father to go to the woods instead of being 
crowned Yuvnmj or t»»e Prince Regent, requested his 
brother to >et at naught. Ins father and his promis-'M 
aud us.su me the sovereignly of Ay od hy a. R&mu n pli- .- 
— *' Nahiclicytti’oidlnu tueim Sakratviimnpilakshmai.n'' 

“ !,ak>limii:-:.. ! would not des'uc to attuin ev« 1, •; . 
position ot iudru by injustice." It is to maintain ti.c 
cause of truth and justice that Rama went to the 
with his Consort and step-brother. The sufferings that 
he underwent, with them and without them, are known to 
all — in fact, the substance of no fiery is known in every 
homestead in India so well aa that of Ratnfi and his suf- 
fer! ng» That lie made such great sacrifices, practised 
such self-denial, and endured so much on account of truth 
and justice, are facts, which explain his great popularity. 
Though Rama pluyed his part, on tho theatre of life 
ages ago, yet ho is this day more than a living model 
among us: his memory is the holiest that our people 
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cherish ; his name is the greatest among those they re- 
vere. He is a combination of all that is great in the 
temporal and the spiritual worlds. While a great many 
rulerB of men have drawn invaluable principles of politi- 
cal conduct from the advice that Rama g»ve to li is brother 
Bharata, when he visited him in the Chit»akuta forest, a 
great many more rnlers of their senses and internal selves 
have derived that priceless wisdom which leads to Mnkti 
or Salvation, from the conversation that Rama had with 
Shramaui in the woodland glades that bordered on the 
lovely lake Pampa — not far from the banks of the river 
Tnngabbadra. Nay. the very name Rama him been taken 
as a symbol of salvation and made the subject of con- 
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1. NANDA, THE PARIAH SAINl 

{ConHnued from page 31.) 

No deer th»t newly escaped from the hunter’s toils, no 
Negro slave newly emancipated, no barren women just 
blessed with a male child, no blindmnn that newly receiv- 
ed the gift of light, was more rejoined th*n Nanda. the 
Pariah who was relieved from the work which stood be- 
tween him and his God, Nay, the very gods in heaven re- 
joiced to see Nanda dancing across the grassy plains and 
fertile meadows as if he were a wolf springing upon his ■ 
victim, engerto spring upon that victim of victims, Nat.o- 
r&ja, the poorest of the poor, the poor Minakshi’s* mol her’s 
son-in-law, and singing : — 

The drogf that cures my grief, the fear-not-drug, 

The drug that spreads through all the worlds alike, 
The medicine of grace, the w'ondrous drug 
That grows within, the drug that feasts ray love; 

The drag of growing light, the drug ofdife 
And light and bliss, the drug that cures the ill 
Of life, the drug great and ineffable, 

The drug that saves the pain of death, the sweet 
Ambrosia that flows ever within. 

Natardja, Natardja, Natardja, Naiardja. 

Nataraja, my Lord, Naiardja , Naiardja, 

Natardja, my wealth, Nataraj. Natardja , 

Natdraja, Naiardja, Narthanasundara, Naiardja. 

The gods are never more pleased than when they see a 
good soul springing frantic, ‘ pregnant with celestial fire/ 
for theirs is the world of love. The story adds, the earth 
shook with joy, the grasses waved with delight and a few 
rain drops of joy, fell from heaven. Nanda sang and jump- 
ed like a veritahle deer. He jumped with delight. His 
eyes and ears were hardly his. He was beside himself, 
intoxicated with delight. Snakes alone can know snakes’ 
legs. So lovers alone can know the bliss of love. Nanda 
danced and tvept ; to him who was able to gather np the 
harvest of a thousand acres in a few hours, the walk 
from AdanCir to > the banks of the Colladam (the river 
Coleroon' was hardly a walk. The river was in full 
flood. The waveR were rolling forth one after another 

- • - - - — — L.- 

* There is a beautiful carving in atone in the temple of Madura 
cf Minakehi’a or Porvuti’s mother grioviup for her rich 

(laogbtsr having married Siva the beggar, the poorest of the poor. 

+ In these and the following verses the reader is requested to 
attend more to the sense than the metre. The original refuses to 
be translated. 



for vary joy as it were. There was a weird majesty about 
the waters as they flowed on, in some places moving with- 
out self-control like a drunkard who has lost his senses 
and is reeling about, in others rushing forth like a wild 
lion shaking his mane, in others moving and rolling like 
a bull with a fat hump and in others yet crawling like a 
mountain snake, but everywhere frantic with heavenly 
joy as if at the sight of the distant looming tower of 
Chidambaram and everywhere making a subdued harmoni- 
um or a loud organ vedic music of its own. !Nanda look- 
ed at the liver, saw the deep water yet clear, saw the 
living flood and. claimed eternal kinship with it. Railways 
were not in those dais, and Nanda, had he seen a train, 
would have exclaimed, as a friend of the writer oh served, 
“Hen m} - God! carrying all to their respective desti- 
nations without the distinction of age, sex, position, caste 
or creed, and propelled on and controlled hy an invisible 
power and making a noise (whistle) like the Pranavam , 
the great ATJM, and maintaining its world inside' by 
that noise (Sahda. nishtam jagat — the world stands by the 
power of sound or vibration).” Surely there is philosophy 

everywhere for the eyes that would see. 

Nanda saw the majestic river, danced at fchn abundance 
of Natardja that it bore. ‘It danced and leapt/ he said, 
‘ singing anthems to my heloved, and so 1 shall do’ and he 
danced and jumped sinking and singing— 



Nata raja’s dance is dance. 

And all our dance is ignorance. 

and dancing eternal love to that eternal lover. A boat 
came; a black hoatman steered it, with a sun-burnt face, 
with. his sweat covered all over the body, but bearing the 
traces of the white ashes it wore and sroelling of sweet 
camphor. Nanda saw him and worshipped him, for he 
was Nataraja in his eyes; and getting into the boat for 
hire sang to a surprised audience about the unfading 
glory of the Prince of Dancers. He said — 

The drug which made me Him, the dancing drag 
That dances in wisdom’s sphere, the silent drug 
The poor man’s friend, the rarest drag, the drug 
Both first and last, the drug that seeks out those 
That search for it, the drug all rare to tb-se. 

That seek it not, that which my hanger scothes, 

The loneliest drug, the pure mao’s help, the light 
The pride of love, the drug that drives ont grief. 

The drug that cures false loves and avarice kills, 

That which Earth-huuger soothes, the drug which 

plays 

Hide-and-seek, the drug which is all within 
The heart that loves, that is my strength and joy. 

Natardja, Naiardja, Natardja, Natardja 
Natardja. Guru, Nataraja, Natardja 
Nataraja ; Jewel, Natardja, Natardja, 

Natardja, Natardja, Nartkanutundara, Natardja. 

The boat danced on the wafers. Nanda danced on the 
boat. The people in the boat danced with. Nanda. The 
sun-burnt boatman forgot his oar and danced with the 
people. It was a dance universal, an ecstatic festival, 
but a dance of ten minutes. The boat dancing this way 
and that dragged itself to the shore. Nanda leapt on 
the ground - sacred it was, it was the territory of Nata- 
' r&ja^ put his hand into hi* lap searching for a few copper 
coins, the fruit, of his toil (pockets were not ini hose days), 
bat the boatmen wept and would not take the hire. “ My 
master, my lord,” he said, “ no more a Pariah are yon, 
God has converted yon into Himself, t am the Pariah 
slave and cannot accept anything from you ” The great 
Dr. Johnson said of Burke, that if any man stayed with 
him for five minutes, say, tn shelter from the rain oi 
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ugii ;.>( (In* wild bull. Ik* could discover (-In* nmt'ir. ion) 
ko it was with Nniitlu. T*»n ininules were t lie interval Ih 
crossing the riv«-r. and within (bat time the Ilknktn wiin 
discovered and worshipped by a hand of tnou who became 
his BhaktoA. The boatman left his boat. The man of 
bu sines* fm-gut ii. Thu t rudesmnu noglcctod his trade. 
The ploughman threw aside his plough. A dancing group 
formed itself. They danced, danced for very joy : danced 
like Xn(ar:ijn nrnunu Nauda, 'he centre of the group 

The tower of Chidambaram grand, majestic, loomed 

from a distance and seemed to suv to Nanda 

% 

(> Come and dance, tin* joyous dunce. 

(.) Conic and dance, the Dancer's dance. 

. O dance ami slum all ignorance. 

Nanda looked at- it — the tower of Nutnruju. boweil be for t- 
it and worshipping it, exclaimed, *' 0 lord, at whose bid- 
ding the spheres do their daily work, and the invisible 
sky like Thyself keeps on in space and envelops all. 
by the side of thy starry wealth and mountains 
and rivers where am I \ — this poor mosquito. ‘This 
tiny trumpeting gnat' is not worth a drop of the 
mighty ocean i-bat roar* day uud night. Is not 
<hat drop more innocent and beautiful than myself! The 
white sand that- endures alike the burning sun and the 
falling rain is more worthy of thy grace than myself. Oh 
Saui/ti*in of 8<tnyd«i>is ! that- rulcat this vast household 
<«f sons, moons, s'urs. clouds. mountains an- 1 rivers, that 1 
should have appeared as any thiug in Tuine Eyes. Ah. 
what a wonder! Grunt. Oh God of Gods, that rising from 
the Earth stand firm like this tower of Thine, fixedly- 
gazing towards heaven turning adenf ear aod a bold front 
to all the winds that might blow.” 

A few varda more they went, the base of the tower was 
visible. The temple gate was in view. And Nanda 
sang: — Here is the gate of the Kailas , the gate that 
opens to the good alone, the gate from which no good man 
ever returns, that through which Afiinikkar* entered and 
sang to the echo of these high walls his divine an- 
thems of ee stacy. the gate through which that poet of 
poets Ajip'tr* entered and sang his majestic Vedas, the 
gate through which $uudarnr • entered and enjoyed the 
secret nuptials with the Prince of Lovers, the gate of that 
God who was feeding a prostitute's brother at the rate uf 
one golden pic h day and finally absorbed him. My brother 
and friends and kinsmen, here God is and is not. Here he 
is both form and no form. Here he dances ana is .juiet. 
Here it is that- the igmiranf «re blessed with wisdom and 
the wise loose their sense. s Hero he is space ui.d light. 
Ami here is both the creator and the destroyer " And that 
is why Apjntr sang — 

ThcT'dlai Dunce i;. wrapt by watery bolds 

Around, this Kelpies." slave to forget -md live 

Narnia continued : 

In Space his dunce is held, my mauls. + 

His d'«hcfi is love, his dunce is love. 

The foot that dances so 1 love. 

I pine with love, I di*-. my maids. 

AH (in chorus) — 

Nat aril j'/s dunce, the scent 

Where he dances lies all within- 

* 

Nanda: — 

A joyous form, a joyous form 

I love his. dance, tnv maids, I love. 

He dances there, my maids, with love 

His is, tnv maids, a joyous form. 

• Great Tamil saints and poets. 

+ Haiti . — The mind is t'Cnerallv addressed (t« mnUi 



All 

Tin* rmwfi n| kihu*. the 1iol|> “t nil 

SiviL SlVN. SitthlMVU. 

Si vii liittt in the hall. 

N r iimlu : 

Tlii?> wretehrd world l scorn. my tniiids. 

[ um one wiili the I»ord. my mtiils. 

Hi* n M mv tn»nl> 

4 

I h*w coid.t I spunk, hovv Oh ! iny maid.". 

All 

The song (hat sing' ui space is bOiig. 

All ut.lier song is mirk.-mnc »‘»ng. 

NntnrAjiiV v nng is >*nig nil sweet 
'I'hc Mitig of world i." song fur llU-ilt. 

Nauda - 

Sect l« he nut. mv mauls, my mind. 

A hi" ! t In c*- eyes he hath, you find. 

He mtdteth many a stony mind. 

Bui Himself indict It not for me. 

Deceit I know nut. as you See, 

My maids, wluit fault in me you find? 

AH:-- 

The abandon of grace, my gain. 

'['hat gain's rich store, wealth without pain, 

Light's nectar, sweetness that doth drown. 

The gem -nduriuiig Veda’s crown. 

The gem adorning Veda's crown. 

Thus singing they reached the sacred precincts ol 
Chidambaram, dance 1 around the village, as if they 
were bees humming around the lotus that has not 
yet hared its bosom to the skies. The God within 
is the . same God without, aud prompted by Ilia, 
that dwells within the heart, (he Hiksbitars of Gliidani- 
barnm (the holy priests of the temple, 2,999 in tnunhei 
including Natnraja -V)"0,j who were very different fimn 
what they are to-. Inv —every thing except the sun and flu 
moon seems to h»ve degenerated in our country — -were vi.-r\ 
learned in Sanskrit- and Tamil and pious, and as remark - 
able foe fh-ir holiness us they arc m*w for their tuft oil 
hair in fi-ont. Tn.-v saw Nauda and his associates who. 
though of higher caste, would not go iuto the town 
regarding i litn.se 1 vos us lower than Nanda the Pariah 
in caste ‘I'hr Dikshitnrs observed Nanda closely, and 
saw the light that slmnc- on his face, the remarkable 
expression that marked him out as on« <>f the cho.-cn 
They heard »w it h delight though from a distance his holy 
song*. 

Nandi, i . Mimed . 

Hu mined me. mv maids, will he, 

My maids, now give inu up alone? 

The god of love with fiery eye 
He* burnt, south He not my oioun r 
I h»vo to s«*u Him once, niy maids. 

Prom my luvc-strickou sight he hides. 

(hire, nn it, in see his raised fool. 

My evils all will fly from sight. 

The foot i h»t .stretched down V amA's height 
t >ii t- hmiily God to l»e will suit. 

All ; — 

Rich Ku I pu's shade, that shade's own sweet. 

Well watered field, its harvest meet. 

Beauty’s form, the life within. 

The darn er that doth ever shine. 

The dancer that doth ever shine- 
Pull lieu mud moon, that beam's oeotar. 

Thu light of space, ether within. 

The loving herd. Ilis joy is mine. 
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The dancer that doth ever shine. 

Th« dancer that doth ever shin- 
Life’s light, that, life* effulgent might. 

Th’ paving ray. that, ray's firm light.. 

The lordly grace that minx like rain. 

The dancer that doth ever shine. 

The d"»cer that doth ever shine. 

The highest path, its harvest sweet. 

The blissful self, its |»ortiou meet. 

The highest height, peace not yet mine. 

The dancer that doth ever shine. 

The dancer that. doth ever shine. 

They proceeded. mid Nautili grew mure nit i»u.«in**t it* 

:«> lie approach e<l the shrine. The beaming ehcemilms* 
in his face increased in splendour. By this time, the rich 
autumnal I) in tula* i (1 2th Lunar <ltiy) moon, the Pride of 
India, of the calm skies, rising like a while lotus spring- 
ing in the hi u«- of l ho heivoitx, spread forth its luve-ladon 
musio-like ambrosial ravs above and below, and Nan da. 
the love-stricken Narnia, looking up snug ; — 

Oh mdiaut. joyous, silvery moon, myself 
To know, tell me a path, toll me a p.iih. 

Oh silvery moon, the lover's friend, that hath 
A seat in my bod's hair, that place for Self. 

Thot Sea of Love* to have i wish, say how. 

All:— 

Xntorn.ju. A<\. A<\. Ac. 

Nanda: — 

Thy n ig lit less, day less life, U silvery moon 
For ever to have, 1 dir. O silvery moon- 
0 radiant Silvery moon. I pine to hr 
Myself, the way is hard t-» sue fur nir. 

Tell me. 0 silvery nmon. if my sweet ls»rd. 

Will lie with mo alone. Oh hard ! how hard ! 

Oh hard it is, thon moon, to be with Him, 

Much too promt is He, much too proud is He 

All 

o 

NtUardja, dee.. Ac- Ac. 

Nan da : — 

To he His own self ! Oh silvery moon. 

And He l>o I 1 Tell how. I fail, I swoon. 

A five-headed serpent.* thou ail very mwm. 

He plays with ev-r, I know not how, I own 
Oh silvery planet — He alone, the One. 

In space He rfan'r-a all alas ! alone. 

Tell me, 0 ail very moon. O silvery moon. 

Tell inc the way. the why. f swoon. I swoon. 

This world ami nil do form Hia dunce they say. 

Sited forth. O moon, one ray, one single ray 
Of thine and gladden me and gladden ro»* 

Hix joyous dance ix nil aliove, above. 

My sorry danre is all below. below. 

As Nanda proceeded, the love within him matured and 
attained to tho power of the first, class, or. as il is called 
in Sanskrit, classical love as vvaa the case with the shepherd- 

ess oa of Vraja. (Nnrmln Sfltrn, No. 21.) 

41 One Gopi 'shepherdess) hs she sallied for)h. beheld 
some of the seniors (of the family) and flared not- venhtie. 
contenting herself with militating on Krishna with clos- 
ed eyas and entire devotion, by which, immediately all 
pets of merit were offacod by rnplnre, and all sin was 
expiated by regret at not beholding Him ; and othors 
again reflecting upon the canso of tho world in the form 
of the sapreme Brahman, obtained, by their sighing, final 
emancipation. 0 ( Vitim n Parana.) 



It was tlm same high love to which Thayumftnavar re- 
ferred in nntramdateable language 

Sankara. Sankara. Sambho. 

Siva Snnknra. Snnkar<». Samhho 
Ho that is first and hist. 

My bliss, my love, my light. 

The «pecc bless liglrt how vast . 

He spoke a word, my m*id. 

Unspeakable, Unspeakable. 

Sankara. Sankara. Sambho 
Siva Sank-ra. Sankara. Sufnbho. 

Nanda sang again : - 

Dance 0 Danre. O my faircxt daughter?. 

Till ye find out the Dancer in the hall. 

0 sing and dano rt mi l £ing, O «|nnro and sing 
By turns in circles proud, praising the King. 

Praising the King, the p •ssionle** and pure. 

Who yet SivAlcAmi fair -hies e'er allure. 

All 

And lovers sweet and lovers sweet. 0 *inp 
And dance until ye find th* Dancing King. 

O Sing and dance and sing. 0 dance and sing. 

Nanda :*— 

The Lord of dunce and love, of dance and love 
The most powerful Lord. Vosishiha's cow 
To loving henrts. the first great. Inver. 

The Lord of boundless power, of houndless power. 

The king that dances in the hall, the poor 
Man’s treasnre, the light all pure, tho light nil pure 
Find out my daughters all, find ont the king. 

AH:- 

O sing and dance and sing. 0 dance and sing 
And dance until ye find the Dancing King. 

Thus did Nanda sing in ecstasy with his companions, 
for three days and nights. 

Tradition rie.h in logends nnd folklore asserts, that all 
the Dlkuhitar*, on one and the same remarkable night, 
dreamt that Natarfija appeared to them in their vision, 
and directed them to take him into their Brahmin fold, 
the purest of his Bhakta*, Nanda the ‘Pariah Saint. It 
was a beautiful morning, when the sun had just risen, and 
the Dtkshitara had returned from their bath with sacred 
ashes besmeared ail over their bodies and rudrA\»has t 
hanging loosely round their necks, assemhlad & miscel- 
laneous council in the Devaanhha. their general meeting 
piece within the temple. 

(To be concluded} 

If aunt idem 



Is the English edition «>f the Lectures on Karma Yoga 
delivered by Swfitni Vivcknuanda, the following observa- 
tion# on fanaticism in nny thing being cnly a retarding 
block in the way of progress, are found at the conclusion 
of his lecture on •* Doing good to the World,** an abstraot 
of which appeared in tic- columns of this Journal — (Vide 
No. 1. page 8). 

Af* r so naively narrating the story of the ghost and 
the dog's cnrlv tail, the Swftini continues : — ‘‘This world 
is that dog's tail curling round, and they have been striv- 
ing to straighten it out for thousands of years, hut when 
they let go. it curls up again. How can it be otherwise ? 

• The original it difficult to tmnslste. Unspeakable Imp lies the 
word betweon lovers not fit to bo spoken to the public, and also it 
implios the word of tbc tluru raro to get and all too sacred fer 
public oars. 

+ Wreaths of beads made from the seeds of a particular plant. 



• Tbesoul with five senses which has life through Iswnrn. 
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Ooe should first kuow these things aud then you will not 
he a fanatic. You aeo these win© fanatics aud cigar fana- 
tics. Some men think that if men give up smoking cigars 
the world wili lw a millennium, aud the women arc gene* 
rally the-u futilities. Thera w ns u young lady here one day 
in thin class. She was one of a number of ladies in Oh tango, 
who have built u little house: where they take the working 
people, nod give thorn some humus and gymnastics. Ou« 
day this young Indy was talking nhonttltnse ovila. am! said 
she knew the remedy. I said, *• Ifaw do you know ?** ami 
she anid. ** Don’t von know t**e Hall H-otse ?" In her 
opinion this Hall Hmise Is the great patmeesi for nl! ihe 
evils that, the 6e*h is heir to. This will grow np*>n her ; 

1 atn very sorry for her. There are some fanatics in India 
who think if a ‘votiwn ran get. two or three li>i-lmi,ds Ir 
will cure all evil. This is fanaticism ;and when you know 
that this world is a dog’s cnrlv tail and will never stmigh- 
teiit yon wii: never f t unties Fanatics ran never d*> 
real work When 1 whs u hov. 1 thought that fanaticism 
was a great element. in work, hut now, as I grew older ! 
find out that it is not. If there wt< no fanaticism in the 
world, the world would make ninch more progress than it 
does now. It i* silly to tliiok that fanaticism makes for 
th* progress of mankind. It is, instead, a retarding hlnck, 
by making hatred and anger, aud causing people to fight 
each other, and making them unsympathetic. This i* the 
fanatical mind. There may he a woman who would steal, 
and wnuld make nn objection to taking some one else’* 
•bag and getting away with it. But per hap* that woman 
doo« j, .t smoke. She becomes a smoke fanat ic, and assooti 
as she sees a man smoking. sh« would knock him down 
because he smokes a cigar. There may he a man who goes 
about cheating people, there is no trusting hint, no woman 
is safe near him. But perhaps he does not drink wine. 
He see? nothing good in any one who drinks wine ; 
all these wicked things that he does &r« of no considera- 
tion. It is the natural human selfishness and onesided no*.-. 
Whatever you. do or possess, you think the host in tin- 
world, and those thing* von do not oossosh are of no value 
So, always remember this curly tail of the dog, whenever 
you have a tendency to become a fanatic ; and you mu**t 
also remember that the world has God to govern it. nnd 
He has not left it to your or my charity. You need not 
bother your bead or make yourself sleepless ; the world 
will go on. The Lord God is its Governor and Maintainer. 
and in spite of these wine fanatics, and cigar fanatics and 
all sorts of marriaze fanatics, it will go on ; if all these 
wore to die, it would go on all the better. When you hare 
avoided fanaticism, then alouo you will work. The fanatic 
does not work ; it u the level-headed man, the calm man, 
of good judgment and coo) nerves, of great sympathy aud 
love. The fanatic has no sympathy. 

• • e • 

When you are no longer a fanatic, there may cojne 
sympathy : in ninety east 2 * out. of a hundred, fanatics have 
bad livers, or are dyspeptics, or in some way ,: <«-a*ed. By 
and by, physiologist* will find out that fanaiu . - m is a kind 
of disease. 1 have seen plenty of it! — Lord save me from it 

My experience has become condensed in thia form, that 
yon should rather keep away from all sorts of fanatics: 
reforma. This world is slowly going on. and let it go 
slowly. Why arc you in a hurry ? Have a good sleep 
and keep yonr nerves in good order, eat nice food 
aud have sympathy with the world. Fanatics only make 
hatred in the world T)e you mean to say, these fanatics 
love those poor fellows who become drunkards Y They are 
simply fanatics, becaust* they want to got something out 
of it. As soon »t« the battle is done, they are for tho spoil 



They want some thing : they have no sympathy ; and us 
soon a* you come out «f the company of fanatic* you will 
begin to love end to svinp-thise ; slid tho uwro you get »f 
this love and sympathy, the less will bo the power of 
curbing these poo: fellows, hut you will sympathise rather 
with t heir faults. You wit! find by and hr that yon will 
come t»* sympathise with lli* drunkard, and to* know that 
he is a mini like ynn, and how many circumstances there 
are dragging you down, and that, if you had been in the 
place of that man you might have committed suicide. 

• • • I will ask you to remember the points . I made : 

That we arc debtors to this world, the world doe.' not 
owe me anything; it is a great privilege that I am allow .-I 
in do nnvthing for the world 

The second point to reinctjibrr »* that there is a Go*t in 
this universe I 2 is not that the universe is drift ihg about 
and requiring help ftom yon and me. Tie i* ever presont, 
undying, eternally active, and infinitely watchful. ‘ When 
the whole universe sleep.-. He sleep* not; He‘ i* working 
incessantly ; all the changes and manifestation* of the 
world are Hi*. We must remember this. 

Thirdly, we must not hate any one, because this world 
will alwAyR remain this way, a mixture of good and evil 
a grand gymnasium, where we will take exercise, and be 
come stronger and stronger. 

Fourthly, we must not he fanatics. Fanaticism i: 
against ull love. You hear fnnattes glildv saying, " 1 <h 
tint hate the sinner. 1 hate the sin,” but I will go t\v< 
hundred miles to see the fm-e of the man who cau make ; 
distinction between sin and the sinner. . It is easy <** ►;»; 
so, but try in your mind whether you can distmgui>: 
between tho wicked man and his wickedness. Youwnuh 
be a perfect man if you could distinguish between th 
quality aud the thing itself. It is not so easy as rim 
And, further, the calmer you are. and the less disturbe 
in your nerves, the more you will love, and the better wi 
be yonr work.” 

S^mboloo^. 

S'KSHASAYANAM. 

W ►: have seen what Xaturaja means- Philosopher* i 
we are, even stones and copper are redolent to us wil 
philosophy ; if wo goon at this rate, all the world I dn 
say will get reduced to five elements just ft* the idol 
the temple is composed of fivo metals; nnd you w 
shortly leave oven that idolatry, And proceed to find o 
the inner meaning of thi* grand eyrobol of tho worl 
which is nothing bnt God. who is, as Srutia declare, su 
tier than the most subtle, greater than tho greatest, fii 
like a tree and oue without a second. 

We shall now proceed to discuss the svmbol as fan*', 
a* that of Natarhjs. viz . Sri Rang&n&tha. Curtate 
enough thore is simply n war of word* in every 1st* 
The Muhammadan plucks out tho beard of tho Christii 
who in bis turn shoots him down. Ilia turban and s 
only becuuHO the latter *ny* the true God is Allah, »» 
the former Jehovah — the Father iu H«Ave«. Bnt tin 
who are impartial will however say. that Allah and Je» 
veil mean the same thing, and denote tho sauto Petnou- 
person He be. 

Rang&ntaha and KatarSja mean the very samo th 
and refer to very nearly the same conception, only di 
ently expressed. Nataraja i* the lord of the stage, 
also Rangan&tha {rnnya means stage;. The satge is 
stage of I ho world, of the cosmos, or better'ftf ill, of 
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body and tbe sense*. The one dancu* in Chidambaram, 
t.e., the sphere of wisdom, the other Bleeps on the milky 
sea. 




We cannot sufficiently describe the glory of that con- 
ception, the poetry of the ocean of milk, 'he imagination 
of the mind that could have ••riginally conceived it ; and 
the grandeur of the idea underlying it cannot be ? U (Ft • 
cietitly dnno justice to here. 

Our ancient fathers, however poor they might have been 
in ball ‘dress, arm-chair* and steam-ships, have endowed 
us with the rich legacy of a silver rock, a gold mountain, 
a milky ocean, a heavenly river, a generous cow, a liberal 
tree, a white elephant, a heavenly father and a rich philo- 
sophy. We have, fortunately, down below, the Himala- 
yas, the Ganges, «fco., Ac. In this grand group comes the 
milky sea. 

-The real inner meaning of this milky sea can only be 
le&riit. after approaching the Guru, it is a practical affait, 
but there is no myBtery in it. There is no attempt at 
organising any esoteric society. To give a glimpse ss far 
as words will permit-, the real milky aea is found out 
when the consciousness of the body is lost : nest, that 
of the roipet; and next, ?.l»e idea of vacant space, 
which is a great hindrance in practical realization. And 
the worlds of “un, moon and colors have all to be 
left behind, then comes the real milky sea. The sweet- 
ness of micar can only !>•* d escribed as far as words will 
allow, and not nliown ; and no render will get angry if t 
say that sugar U sweet : sn, no render, I trust, will get 
offended with uie for saying that the real milky ■*i»h is 
glorious when seen ; that it i*. to he hh exact as words 
will permit,' the sweet umtisNirlnd nectar-like calmness 
that knows not -tin* distinction of citato and eie»*»l, of life and 
death, of freedom and slavery, of form tin d no form, devoid 
of character And name, the calmness divine and perfect that 
silently pervades all, and play* * hide and Reek* with the 
ignorant, the serenity that is light, that is grace. thRt is 
the ineffable, the effulgent tnrnji* -tote which is beyond 
the mad.leued-monkey-liko mind, the highest of the high 
which knows not nnion and acpur-ition. or attachment, 
which knows not coming and going, which is far and 
near, which is firm like a rock, which fades not. which is 
beyond rlio jivH doments, which is beyond even the con- 
sciousness of enjoyment, which is neither mn> nor two. 
which ia above the prating t mg«i« and th« wandering 
mind, and which is an ocean of full, undisturbed cent Rev: 
that ia the real sea of milk. It requires* tin* grace nf God 

* This -fourth state na differentiated t row tin; three stages of 
waking, dreaming and si coping. 



and the- blessing* of the real Guru to discover that sea, 
it is a tre»gure far beyond the reach of the ambition*, the 
wicked, the avaricious and the selfish, which is ever a 
secret refusing to unfold itself to the heart that falters 
or is falee. Knock and it shall be opened, seek and ve 
shall find/ 



feqv«if=iaT^ act gfrnrftevrctJTcts i 
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The meaning of the above roughly translated is — 

‘From morn to eve and from eve to dewy morn* 

'Hist which envelops all the fourteen worlds. 

The five elements, and over shines in all j 
During the sleep in which all being lost, 

That which remains unloat, that consciousness, 

Is salted the I i»r Self, and Setka forms ; 

Its inner light is Vishnu great, the Lord, 

The love, the light, the sat. t ho bliss and *trongtb. 

Here is tfetha described, bat why the form of the hugo 
serpent ? The reason is that the serpent ha* been select- 
ed, not the other snake*, by the common consent of 
humanity, as an object of worship in all countries alike. 
The outspread hood of the serpent, it* fine ear for music 
which men can never rival, with the fabled gem on its bead, 
its glossy and altogether heftutiful appearance, it* faculty 
of hearing with the eyes, its comparative innocence when 
not disturbed* aod its real or reputed allegiance to man- 
tras and oaths— which we may cal) serpent- honesty, its 
intelligence and aptitude, when trained, to besmear human 
eyes wi.h eye-salvo, to mark the human face with 
aandal, Ac., gently and cautionsly, and several other 
fine qualities in it, might have contributed to thS 
universal worship accorded to it. Few countries hate 
been ,free from the serpent fetichisra. Among the 
Scythians it was God itself; and among the Hindus it 
has been raised to the rank of an ornament to the'Lord 
rtwara, symbolising the intelligent human consciousness. 

Even a higher honor wa* in store for it. ; traditioue 
assert that there are five-headed serpents, moiy beautiful 
and harmless, and having a beautiful Ndgaranata (a 
precious gem of most wonderful virtues) and wandering 
in the forests like the Rishis. There is a legend wbich 
tells us that Hyder Ali, previous to bis Xaw&bdom, was 
a poor boy, found sleeping under a shady tree beautifully 
sheltered by a long five- hooded serpent -which had curled 
its body roundnnd round, makings scat for itself toaheight 
of about 3 ft., aud fully spreading its hoods over the bom 
emperor, with rich jewel shining brighter than diamonds 
«ud rubies, and casting its full lustre npoh the hoardlcss 
face of the orphan boy. Well, if five-hooded serpents are 
possible here, why not a thousand shining gems in the 
beautiful sea of milk, especially if it would Rerve as a 
grand and tru» symbol ? The aerpent, we saw, lSpnmeute 
the cnnacionaness, and consciousness ia ahnve, below and 
everywhere — where is it and wheie is it not P-It.Jg iu the 
star above, in the stone bolow, in the winters thrWflow.iu 
than, in animal, plant *nd nt-one. .This conscious!. < 'sleeps 

in the plant’, dream* in the animal and wakes in roan.’ 
The anii is tbe an me nil over the cart It : t.l:u dead stone like 
an ignorant man receives that light, but in its dnll way 
the waters shine in * he light, but reflect it not-.; mirrors, like 
blessed soul*, not- merely'shinn themselves, hut also make 
others shine. This Stesha, then, which ia everywhere 

• There are serpents domesticated in houses whtoh live and 
moro about freely, but never interfore with the inmates. 
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manifest, or unmanifest, is symbolised by that beautiful 
serpent. Besides, its infinite noils and its huge beauty 
represent the infinity of that, consciousness, its omni- 
presence and the eternity of that splendour. This con- 
sciousness, is the Sesha beyond all name and form — 
beyond time,* space and causality. (Sesha means what 
remains when all else is lost, the undying, the infinite 
and eternal ) It is on the milky sea necessarily ; for, until 
the heavenly calm of the inner soul is realized, 'he beauty 
of the universal consciousness cannot be seen, 

Vishnu the great God sleeps upon the smooth glossy 
bed of the serpant-hack it. is a wonderful sleep however ; 
for, it is sleep without its darkness, it is the sleep, not of 
ignorance and dulness, but a sleep of light — a knowing 
sleep as it has been called. The idea is that God pervades 
all the universe, ‘ the atom, the roaring sea, the moontain- 
chairis and all,’ but. is Himself like the sun, unstained by 
the war of the world. The sleeping means ‘ U rdhyvapiir- 
nam adhahpumam madhyapumam* filling the above, the 
below, the middle, as the Uttara Gita says ; and as the 
posture is a lying one without North or East or South or 
Wed, He fills the world ‘ from the tip of the nail to the 
top of the head,’ as Nakhasikhapart,antam,&c. y of the Brih- 
b pa. means. No clouds can pollute Him, no sin can 
attach to Him, no grief can enter into Him, 

Tasya kartdramapi mdm-vidyakartdram avyayam. 

Gitl IV. 13. 

Though I am the lord of creation, as I work without 
attachment, no action clings to me, said Sri Krishna. 
So, the great Lord of the universe is in knowing sleep, as 
the sun, to compare small things with great, though he 
inspires a multitude of actions, is yet himself free from 
them- But then this abstract God, the inner light of 
consciousness, the Atman, pervades the whole universe, 
arid is every thing, even the illusion of phenomena includ- 
ed; and now descending to the phenomenal platform, 
the Vyavdharika Satta , as it is called, — we find creation is 
real, and the same abstract Brahman is onr father in 
Heaven, our punisher and re warder. Ranganatha, as 
have already seen, means the Lord of the stage, and in 
the beautiful conception of the milky sea is treasured up 
the whole range of philosophy, ns li Homer in a nutshell.” 
From the abstract Atman to the personal God, the father 
and Creator, the whole range is involved in it ; for what 
are Vishnu’s ornaments ? — the Kaustnbha gem in his broad 
breast, the Srivatsa mark on his forelw-ad, the conch- 
shell, the bow and the discus in his hands ; the Vuijayanti, 
composed of five precious gems, pearl, ruby, emerald, 
sapphire and diamond, which adorns his breast. He has 
a rid) store of powerful shafts and a bright sword called 
Achyuta. For an authoritative explanation of these sym- 
bols, we have great pleasure in referring the reader to 
Vishnu Parana — Book I. Chapter 22. 

The Kaustnbha gem beautifully represents the pure 
and .everlasting soul of the world. The Pradhdna being 
the chief principle of things, is very well placed ns the 
Srira/sa mark on the forehead of the Lord. Intellect is 
the faculty that shelters us against the arrows in the war 
of life and is therefore fittingly compared to the mace. 
(Oadd^. Even onr egotism, the delusive habitual self, 
which divides itself into the elements, the organs of sense and 
all their numerous progeny, is very well represented as Isa’s 
conch-shell and bow ; the formermakes noise, and creation 
being dne to vibration — Sa bdanishtham jagat~,t\\Q conch- 
shell represents the great function of creation ; the bow 

* This Sesha or Aoanta is often represeuted as infinite time but 
the meaniug of the Smriti quoted above goes beyond time eveu. 



very web represents the organs of sense ; for, like th 
latter, they go iu search of things, and ate the faculties o 
grasping like the buw. But both the conch-shell and th 
bow (that is, mention and enjoyment — the whole world i 
described as the Lord's It la or sport) must have thei 
basis on ahankara (egotism), the primary delusion of sel 
As Narad a beautifully said to Sanatkamara, “If the* 
be I, then there must be you. There then begins the mi» 
chief. If there he T and you, then there must be all th 
world.” The discus ( Chakra ) symbolises themind, whio 
shames the speed of the winds and the swiftness of tl. 
lightning. The univere composed Of five elements is 
beautiful ornament — the necklace Vaijayanti — to Vishn 
the Protector, for nothing better expresses His grande* 
and glory, who rules day and night, though sleeping, th 
vast, infinite and apparently conglomerate household 
suns, moons and stars, and clouds and winds and watei 

The sharp faculties of action and perception are ve; 
will likened to the shafts which fly from the bow of t* 
senses and intellect. Wisdom is a veritable sword, whii 
fells down the graud tree of Aswattka, which chauges eve 
moment (Aswattha, means that which is not next m 
inenl), and is at the same time eternal, because Maya 
delusion is eternal, which has its roots in that Suprei 
Lord Narayana who is sounding his conch-shell of ert 
tion. The Vedas arc the leaves of this tree, because th 
shelter the tree from the sun' and other things. The 
tellect forms the branches from the main trunk, a 
ahankara (Egoism) the five elements ; and the deceit: 
organs of sense are its branches, and the senses are ho 
in it. Virtue and vice are its flowers ; and joy and gi 
are its fruits. It is the tree on which all souls live. (] 
a fuller explanation please refer to Gita, XV, 1, 2, an 
and the elaborate commentaries on the same by Sank* 
Ramanuja, Maclhva and Sridhara ; and Katha Upa., 
6 . 1 .) 

As Madliva has beautifully said, this grand tree 
samsdra , which lias its branches in Heaven, Earth, : 
everywhere, should be bravely felled down by the sw 
of wisdom — Achyuta of Naiayana. This sword Uowe 
is most often concealed in the scabbard of ignorance; 
we people are thereferc going round the tree, in-dea- 
felling it down ; but even this ignorance is nothing 
Narayana, fnr the Vedas proclaim that is merely a sr 
a lila of Hrishikesa. 

Wilson, referring to this grand symbol in his tear 
tion of the Vishnu Parana, Book I, Chapter 22 whirl 
strongly recommend our readers to see, says, “Wei 
in the text, a representation of one mode of dhydnt 
contemplation, in which the thoughts are more re# 
concentrated by being addressed to a sensible emb 
instead of an abstract truth. Thus, the yogin here 
to himself: ‘ I meditate upon the jewel on Vishnu’s 1 
as the son I of the world ; and upon the gem on his b 
as the first principle of things’ ; and so on ; and 
through a perceptible substance, proceeds to anirnpe 
tibb* idoa.” Lakshmi of course represents the pomp 
luxuriance of the world, the Lord’s glory or vil 
as it i* termed — the sams&ra ddambaru or jage 
vaibhava, the greet never-ending festival of illnsory 
fence ( Maya as it is called) — She sits near the feet, 
the Avidyd pad a, i. e., the sphere of ignorance 
ignorance is the mother of creation and the world. 

That the Sesliasayana symbol is no mere idolati 
further attested by the following extract from V 
Purana — Book I, Chap. XXII : — “ The Supreme el 
Hari is time, with its divisions of seconds, minutes, 
months, seasons, and years. He is the ‘seven wc 
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- . . First born before all the first-born ; the sup- 

porter of all beings, himself self-sustained ; who exists in 
manifold forms, as gods, men, and animals, and is, 
thence, the sovereign Lord of all, eternal ; whoso shape 
is alt visible things ; who is without shape or form; who 
is celebrated, in the Vedanta, as the four Vedas, inspired 
history, and fiacred science. The Vedas, and their divi- 
sions ; religious manuals and poems, <fce., are the 

body of the mighty Vishnu I Hari, All that 

I hehold is Hari. Cause and effect, are from none other 
than Him. The man who knows these truths shall 
never again experience the afflictions of worldly exist- 
ence.” 

A Reclusr. 



<Xrue (Breatncss or IDa'sufcewi Sa’strv- 

By T. C. Natara'jan. 

CHAPTER III. 

(Continued f ram page 24. ) 

When the hawk appears in the skv, all the other Ivj-ds 
great and small disappear into tlieir nests at once, the 
whole blue sky is immediately resigned to that most, ter- 
rible of birds. We had a similar scene here the other day 
in poor Vasudeva Sastry’a house. The cultured Sita- 
Lakshmi, her enthusiastic daughter as well as the poor 
round-headed widow who had just asked a question, all 
disappeared, without eveu waiting for a formal leave, or 
rather takiug ‘French leave,’ as the moderns have it. 

Bravo Vasudeva Sastry was like a jackal in a palmyra 
grove familiar to the rustle of its leaves, and being 
the less- fair-half of the great Vir — , had the courage to 
remain firm in his seat ; hut I suspect, for my nature is 
such, that. he shook within himself at the thunder that 
rolled from the labial heights of the great lady who sud- 
denly appeared— Annammal. Whatever it be, he had 
tho philosophic calmness to keep firm to his seat, and even 
ventured to speak. 

‘ My dear,’ he said, ‘ there was ouce a cat that was living 
in a house; the old woman of that hoafte, in her attempt 
to kick down the cat, fell down herself and lost one of 
her eyes, striking against a wicked stick : thenceforth the 
cat became responsible for all the mishaps in the house, 
not merely for the milk spilt by herself and the butter- 
milk swallowed by her cunning danghter, but also for 
more serious things, the death of her grand-grandson, 
&c., &c. If she wished her daughter-in-law in one of 
her pleasant moods to loose her thdli (the ornament tied 
round the neck of the wife as a sign of marriage by the 
husband), or her husband, she would invoke, not Ghinesa 
or Iswara, but the dear white cat, which learnt that wheu- 
ever .there was noise in tho house, it would he in its fxvor 
for it would be feasted with milk and rice that day. 
And, fortunately, as thero was no dearth of quarrels in 
the house — Bweet exchanges of loving words — milk and 
rice became the usnal diet, medically prescribed by the 
kind old lady for the white cat ; and it gradually ascended 
to the rank of a domestic lay.' 

The humour had an odd effect upon our gentle An- 
nammal, and *he, missing the point of comparison, thought 
that her lover wanted to identify her with that blind old 
old grandmother, and replied, raising the key o f hoi vote* 
a little (Vasndeva Sastry was afraid for the safety of his 
tottering roof), * I am neither blind urn* old, you may become 
blind one of these days, indeed tho cursed Vedanta has 
already blinded you in hoth eyes, otherwise yon would see 
how ill your sou-in-law is at Dindi^ul.’ This only excited 



the philosophic humour of our S As try — Socrates was only 
pleased with his kind wife for showering upon him ana 
also upon his companions, pots of some unnaxnable things 
after a hnge thunder accompanied with proportionate 
lightning — aud our hero with all a hero's courage replied, 
“Even if I were blessed with two thousand eyes like Bha- 
dr&kAh a terror-inspiring female deity with two thousand 
eyes and one thousand noses), I would not be able to see 
from here my sick son-in-law at Dindignl.” The Ama- 
zon’s voice was raised a pitch higher; and all the Sdr- 
ronnding neighbours shook f>*r their safety, and came out 
of their houses to sec what the matter was. 

Poor neighbours ! don’t be afraid ; it. is nothing bnfc a 
secret conversation between our friends, VAsudeva SAstry 
and his dear wife. It is false and mythological, that the 
Kailasa shook, and, PArvatbi voluntarily embraced her 
husband, when RAvana took it upon his shonlders. I 
also was living at the time in the shape of a frog, as 
some of my theosophic friends informed me, and know 
better. It was because RAvana told hi** secret to Mando- 
dari, which his beautiful noseless sister Surpanaka had 
told him. A similar thing now happened, that is all. 
Annammal only secretly said that her son-in-law was 
in danger, and that it was untimely and purely 
VedAntic for Vasudeva Sastri to talk Ins silly talk. No 
exaggeration, here I simply say what often happens to 
Vedantic husbands; the word Vedantic has oue sense in 
the Upanisbads, another with the missionaries, a third 
in the kitcheu. Vaendeva Sastry knew his wife’s resourc- 
es better; be wanted the manifestation of her full elo- 
quence, and in order to call it forth, dared to reply, ** If 
your son-in-law be really dangerous, why did you happen 
to come away here so soon ?” This imper t cnee had 
its own effect by an accident, or by the force of the 
eloquence that followed, the long hair of Annammal un- 
folded itself. 

Shame to yon Orators ! Ciceros, Demostheneses, living 
and dead, Indian and foreign, you have spoken, spoken 
so many times, but I never once remember having seen 
your hair ronning down in that Annammal fashion. The 
excited earthquake-afraid neigh bonrs all rushed in to 
take care of our hero, which sympathy only exasperated 
the Kali more, and she gently added, 44 You wretches! you 
devils ! the enrsed Vedanta has not yet fallen upon your 
houses; and this mar., and that wife of that D-e-p-n-ty C-o-1- 
1-e-c-f-or and that clean-shaven widow are all talking that 
cursed Vedanta in my own house, and that poor son-in- 
law of mine is therefore dying.” Gentlemen, now let us 
draw the curtain over this tremendous affair, only adding 
that the poor Sastry was with difficulty resened from 
the jaws of his amorous wife. It required indeed all his 
philosophy, and that is why he became a philosopher, 
to think nothing of this grand affair, bnt be laughing all 
the time. 

Misfortunes however never come single ; and soon after 
the scene, a postman earao with a telegram addressed to 
Vasudeva Sastry. Have vou ever seriously contemplated 
npon the postman, reader I In the short- space of one morn- 
ing, do you know how much mischief he is able to work ? 
Toon** he brings a marriage letter, and what partiality! 
to another he brings death news. In two hours’ time, he 
makes some sons-in-law, and some others widows j some 
he marries to wrong wives, and some he threatens with 
false suits; others he tronbles with indifferent letters, 
only wasting their time and money ; and acme others 
he disappoints, making them wait ‘ the dupes of to- 
morrow,’ But. however, he ia impartial it! one thing, he 
exacts an unsanctioned poll-tax from all alike, ouce 
for Dipavali, and another time whenever money order 
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comes. It was hot raid-day when one of these liveried 
^officers stood at the irate of our hero; Saatry was 
eating within, and bis exhausted companion was aorviog 
him with something. Our Sastry was a kind of indifferent 
man and not a muscle of his face moved, when h*a tre- 
mendous wife who had hraved all the world, came tremb- 
ling from head to foot something red in her hand. 
whi«’h with her two eyes she could not tnake «nt. Sastry 
wh< *e hnuiour knew no season asked her to kindly read 
it, «hv* did not know what to do. 

Reader ! this is a religions novel, hnt wait, you will 
have enongh and more of it later on, look at our 
Ppanishad*. how many stories they contain! so excuse 
me and wait. " They also serve who stand and wait.” 

Aon ammal. surnamed '* the terrible," turned over nnd 
over the red thing, as if it scorched her hand, without 
knowiug whethev to read the hlack letters or the hnu»s 
rings. Vasud6va Sastry encouraged her to read ou. 
The poor woman, didu't know what to do, and took 
to her weapon, which you already know whnt. The 
post peou at the gate trembled aud said nothing. 
Tht* neighbours trembled once again, and the roof 
trembled once again ; the gentleman at the gate who 
would never wait even at the “ Awakened India office," 
waited, nnable to say n word ; bnt Vasndeva Sastry was 
coolly going.on with his meals, saying between one mouth- 
ful aud another, whether the writing was in English or 
Tamil : his wife got still more angry; how coaid sho say? 
in wbat school was she educated ? There were no Vizia- 
nagaram Schools then. One mouthful more and the 
an^riost wife in the world was coolly directed to go to a 
neighbouring house, where there Was au English-knowing 
man. To the surprise of Aunamm&l, the terrible, the 
red cover was opened and torn to pieces iu her own pre- 
sence, but the contents were all the more alarming. 

Son | in { law { dangerously j ill J start { at { once. 

We do not like to de-scribe the emotions of that- gentle 
lady, the post-mnn had to, wait one honr for getting the 
receipt-, the cool Sastry inside had to wait two hours for 
his butter-milk, the innocent day became Yekadasi (a 
fasting day) to Annnmmai. There was terrible weeping, 
beating of breast, tearing of hair, till all the neighbours 
of this street and that, rushed in once ag«in and com- 
forted the uncomfortable. In the evening a whistling 
train all smoky ami crowded took the pair to Dindign). 
wher»* they arrived **n a moonlight night at 8 o'clock «V 
and 10” 7i t a big upstair house. Vasudeva Sastry oarrvintr 
& big bag on his head, leisurely followed by Annamiual 
carrying her grief, which became very loud as she climbed 
up the «t**ps of the threshold of that upstair house. 

Tb** scene changes, it is 7 o'clock in the evening, the 
moon has spread her silver rays and is rejoicing in her own 
light. What shall wo say of ihese sun, moou and stars? 
Somebody said they arc * the passionless, pitiless eyes of 
Heaven,' and likened them to God * who made multitudi- 
nous slaves, whom he requites f*.r knee- worship, prayer and 
jpr&iae and toil and hecatombs of broken heart* with tear 
and self-condi-mned nnd barren hope ’ We know nothing 
of the former, but we know of the latter that our prayers 
are attended to, and that heart* apparently broken are 
made wholq by the most wonderful of magicians. This 
apart, the moon was like a proud pompons girl too much 
delighted with her own youthful beauty to attend to the 
sick child of her sister-in-law ; for dowu below, ou the up- 
stair-floor, in the open moonlight, a big varnished oot was 
laid on which two or three cotton matresses were spread 
assisted hy a multitude of so£t pillows, which never- 
theless did not very much succeed iu oomforting a young 



ninn that lay there. By his side was sitting a young and 
beautiful girl with mro intelligence heaming ip hyr face, 
bnt her eyes filled witn diviucst grief, and gautly pressing 
hi* weak limbs. 

” I don’t know,” said Krishna, for that was the young 
man's name, “ when your heavenly father would come ami 
help me.” 

Lukshini : — *' It is not yet time, my dear,” trembling u 
little as shn looked into the j ale face of her beloved, ” it 
in nor yet time, they will ho liere within one boor, my 
father will not stay even a single minute after having 
seen the melancholy telegram.” 

Krishna; — “lam fast dyiug. My mind wanders, m v 
limhs fail; my dear! I do not kpow if I could see mice 
again tbnt-divincst of faces before I die.” 

Lakshmi. poor Lakshmi looked one second at her lord and 
saw that the face of death hatl come upon the beautiful vonn<* 
man. Murkundeya, even in the embrace of the Lord of Lor' In, 
Siva, lost color when Yamu appeared, and death'h ad fixed his 
mark up- a the eyes of even the Bhakta In spite of the 
sacred ashes, in spit** of the hands stretched roond tlmt 
strength of strength, and in spite of the flowers that had 
been heaped in the course of the piija (all thift has an 
inner meaning), t|*c kdlapcu u, the toils of .death, hud 
affected the bold lover, as his fearful melancholy eyes 
spoke out. Lakshmi noticed the dead expression of the 
waning moon of .morn iir her lover’s face, and trembled 
from bead to foot ; but checking her tears that started 
forth like pearls in her eyes, she said, Qod that lias 
brought us together to our mutual benefit — wa have loved 
as no lovers ever loved, ray lord! — will nafc .desert us , 
whatever might happen, 1 cau do no higblftvpenttuce," 
wiping her eyes which could uo longer resist weeping, 
” than thinking of the love that you bore tq me, that 
silently made me what I aru ; yonr love, my lord, was my 
treasure, my joy, my life, my learning, my religion, and 
the Vedas that saved me. I can never forget the 
moments which we have spent uuder this cold moon, when 
yon talked to roe of God and high things relating to my 
soul, which strengthened the training ray father gave inc 
iu early youth. Remember the Lord of whom ypu spoke 
to me so much, and whom you made me really love; think 
now of Him, ray dear ! os Srikrishna, aq Rama, as 
Nstarajn or as Vinveswara. Nothin? is deader to yon 
than this one moment of life, my lord !'* 

Krishna: — “ Yes, inv love; but before that. I should 
be with thee '*nce again "*ns lover and love, to enjoy the 
roses **f thy cheeks and the lotus of thy eyes.** 

Lnk*hmi; — -“My lord! iny lord! Nothing wapld P‘ vt * 
me greater pleasure than nbey your bidding {’‘but you 
should not. ray lord ! my love. l*-t your mind wander over 
sueb silly little things now If mv cheeks were roses and 
eyes lotuses, would not they give me pleasure? My lord. 
I have enjoyed the lotus, ns 1 eujoyed no other flowers ;and 
the rosea were as sweet to me as honey. But these poor 
eyes that have seen yon helpless and miserable, these 

e served only to grind ray food, when 
you were fasting, do they not deserve to bo plucked out , 
my lord ? What is there in these «ye«; and what is 
there in these cheeks P Look at the blue of thasky vaster 
than the ocean, and as calm as the' Lord of Lords whom 
we have learned to love ; look at that silvery raobn shed- 
ding her flood of silent music and rich ambrosia fend bound- 
less love, and remember the Lord that made them all Oh 
how calm that moon iu spite of our selfish troubles, h-'-d- 
less of our low cares ” 

(To be Continued). 



